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FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


Mr Fessenpen—I transmit you some further 
descriptions of valuable and interesting varieties 
of pears, and I have to announce that I am in 
possession of information which will solve all 
doubts and clearly elucidate the fucts in relation 
to the Ambreite pear, which will be made the sub- 
ject of a future communication. 

Very respectfully, 
WM. ROBERT PRINCE. 


Linnean Botanic Garden, 
September 16, 1830. 


Sieulle, Bon. Jard.—Pr. Cat. 

This new pear was raised at Praslin, at the seat 
of the Duke of Choiseul, by a person whose name 
it bears, Its first introduction to notice was in 
1815. The fruit of medium size, similar in form 
to the Crassanne, but more swollen towards the 
base ; the stem is long and inserted in a cavity, 
surrounded by several small lobes; the eye is 
slightly depressed, skin delicate, of a lemon color, 
partially washed with red next the sun ; flesh half 
melting, the juice sweet, rich, profuse, and agree- 
able. The fruit ripens in October and November, 
and the tree is handsome, vigorous, and produc- 
tive, and may be propagated on both the pear and 
quince stocks, 


Black seeded Beurré, Pr. Cat. 
Beurré noire graine, Lond. Hort. Cat. 
Novi grain, Bon. Jard. 

Black seeded, Pr. Cat. 25 Ed. 

This valuable variety we imported some years 
since, but its value being little known, it has been 
but partially disseminated, European authors 
state that the fruit is of medium size, and that it 
is very highly esteemed in Flanders; the tree is 
exceedingly productive, and the fruit is at maturity 
jn September. 


NAPOLEON AND PASSE COLMAR PEARS. 
Tuomas G. Frssenpen, EsQa.— 

Dear Str—lI presume my last communication 
touching the Napoleon and Passe Colmar pears 
has heen amply satisfactory and conclusive in 
showing the strong grounds I had for my asser- 
tions in regard thereto; but Mr Lowell having 
published three communications before he had seen 
my reply to one, there are some remarks in the two 
last from him dated the 2{st and 27th Aug. which 
seem to call upon me for a passing notice by way 
of comment and explanation, as well as for a 
correction of the errors therein contained. The 
copiousness of my reply will render it necessary 
for your convenience in the insertion, to divide it 
into two parts, and I shall consequently adopt that 
course. On this occasion therefore in pursuance 
of that plan, I will commence by replying to that 
point advanced by Mr Lowell, in which he so 
strongly deprecates and condemns the course ‘of 
trusting to description and to the leaves and wood 
without seeing the fruit’ and where he positively 
asserts ‘ neither Duhamel, Miller, nor Knight, nor 
any other pomologist ever relied on the wood, 
leaves, flowers, or seeds, for any other purpose but 
as aids and assistances in discriminating fruits 
which are very similar.” It will be at once per- 









is one on the relative importance of which pro or 

con I am not aware of having ever written a line 
jin my life and one which was not originally con- 
templated in the present discussion, but I have 
| thought it as well, in consequence of Mr Lowell’s 
‘very confident assertion,’ to show that even this 
position of his is not fully tenable, and that his as- 
sertions to prove that the fruit is always indispensa- 
ble in forming correct conclusions are greatly de- 
ficient in the point of general application. 

I shall gst refer to the Pomological Magazine, 
whose authority 1 presume Mr L, will be the last 
to dispute. In No, 33, p. 131, of that work, when 
epeaking of the Beurré Diel pear, it is declared by 
the authors, that they ‘ thought it right to give a 
figure from a standard in addition to that from a wall, 
for they are so extremely different in appearance as 
to render it impossible that the identity of the two 
would be discovered without being thus pointed out,’ 
and although two figures are given of the fruit, 
they give but one description of the wood, leaves, 
and flowers} which proves that these latter points 
were relied on as certain and unchangeable. In 
the same work it is stated that two varieties of the 
Chasselas grape, undistinguishable by the fruit, are 
distinguishable by the foliage, and the variation de- 
signated. And again, in speaking of Knight's 
Early Black Cherry, the undistinguishable similar- 
ity of its fruit with that of the Black Tartarian, is 
particularly dwelt on. But as a climax to the in- 
stability of reliance on the fruit, I will refer to the 
Brown Beurré pear, which is declared by De la 
Quintinye, Rozier, and Duhamel, followed by 
Miller and the Pomological Magazine, to present 
such variations in the fruit, that those guided 
thereby had given it several distinct titles, and 
Forsyth, relying on the fruits, has described it uns 
der four distinct heads, and a correct decision could 
therefore only be obtained by the unvariableness of 
the wood, foliage, and flowers, 1 might also refer 
to the Ambrette and L’Echasserie pears, whose 
fruits have been often confused, and in regard to 
which authors agree that the main points of dis. 








tinction are the indenture of the leaf and the 
length of the thorns. I could further proceed to) 
quote the Doyenné gris, and Doyenné roux pears, | 
and the Alberge Jaune, and Rossanne peaches, 
where even Duhamel himself was deceived by ree. 
lying on the frwit,and where the wood, foliage, and 
flowers alone, caused the error to be corrected. Mil 
ler himself falls into similar errors and describes 
the Litthe Musk pear under two heads, see his 
Gard. Dic. No. 1, and 5, he also describes the 
Orange Musk pear as two distinct fruits, see No, 
9 and 18; he confuses the Muscat Robert, and 
Robine pears, see No. 14 and 20, and he also de- 
scribes the Mouthwater pear, under separate heads 
and titles, see No. 30 and 36. 


Nectarines, are most essentially distinguish 





which exist on the petioles of most peach trees 


the smooth leaf of the one and the jagged leaf of 
the other. He also states that the Peach Apricot, | formed no guide, prove conclusively that in these 
and the Moorpark, are generally thought in Eng- | cases they did rely onthe wood, leaves, flowers, &e, as 
land to be the same, and that a niinute examina- | principals, and that the fruits did not always serve 
tion of their leaves alone, proves their distinction. | even the humble purpose of aide in the discrimination. 
The New Duhamel asserts that even the glands|Mr L.’s remarks, therefore, that no Pomologist 
lever relied on these points but ‘as aids’ being an 


presence and form lave been adopted by some 
Freuch writers as precise guides in sectional divise. 
ions, and it is stated in the New Duhamel, that the 
Transparent Ronde Peach, and the Grosse Mig- 
nonne, differ so little in the fruit, that the glands 
form the especial distinction. I might even turn to 
tropical climates, and enumerate two species of 
Passiflora, whose edible fruits are an article of 
daily consumption ; the plants of which can only 
be distinguished by a plurality of glands on the 
leaf, and so might go on almost ad infinitum. But, 
Sir, does even the untaught wood cutter who winds 
his way through our winter forests to select and 
fell particular timber, await the return of spring 
to discern its fruits or view its foliage, and is he 
not in the simplicity of nature able to decide by 
the bark alone? Why, Sir, E could refer to a late 
intelligent Pomologist, remarkable for his exacti- 
tude, who selected a large proportion of the pear 
and other trees from his nursery rows, by the ap-. 
pearance of the bark and buds, although he kept 
a record in his pocket; and who affirmed that he 
could distiuguish 70 varieties of pears by the win- 
ter bark and buds alone. If then the bark and 
buds so far suffice, how much more fully may we 
rely on the wood, growth, foliage, and flowers. 
Will Mr L., then, say that we are not to trust 
our senses to distinguish the very peculiar Passe 
Colmar, from the widely different Napoleon, a 
yellow bark from green, broad leaves from narrow, 
and large flowers from small, when these present 
four points or checks to enable us to decide with 
precision, and the fruit offers but one? With 
equal force might it be argued that we are not to 
know an apple tree from a pear tree, without first 
viewing the fruit, as that we should not distinguish 
two varieties of either, possessing such strongly 
marked distinctions as the Napoleon and Passe 
Colmar, which Mr L, himself agrees are ‘two 
pears the most unlike possible.’ 

Allowing, therefore, that I bad adopted the 
course of testing accuracies by the wood, growth, 
foliage, and flowers, (which, however, I shall here- 
after show is not the fact) it behoved Mr L. to 
first point out some case of evident and acknow- 
ledged error arising from my having pursued it, 
before he condemned its application; for in my 
view it matters not by what course we arrive at 
correct conclusions, provided the means are ade. 
quate to the ends, Some people do things by intu- 
ition. But the facts of the case are, that it is 


‘this confident reliance on the fruit, subject as it is 


to such inconstancy and variation from the cir- 
cumstances of culture, (which Mr L. not only ad. 
vocates, but declares indispensable) and the gross 
inattention evinced to the other points of distine- 
tion, that have caused the mass of confusion ex- 


Forsyth and othe, isting in Europe. 
ers, state that the Red Roman and Newington , 
by |Pomological Magazine, Duhamel, Forsyth, and 


The statements which I have quoted from the 


other authors, where it is asserted that the fruit 
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absolute and unqualified one, is amply controvert- some rotten manure, and if planted out at any time | beast, but must be kept cutdown to 4 or 6 feet 


ed by the exceptions here deduced, 
ing this portion of my remarks, | have to thank 
Mr L. for his compliment to my ‘ zeal, acquisitions, 
and ambition to be useful,’ but over all these my 
pride for accuracy predominates, which carries 
with it its own commendation ; and great as is his 
superiority over me in age, talents, and general 
intelligence, and feeling most sensibly as I do the 
wide disparity in contending with the * Duhamel’ 
of our day, I shall still strive not to be surpassed 
in that respect. Very respectfully, 
WM. R. PRINCE. 


Linnwan Botanic Carden, 
September 18, 1830. 








Mr FessenpEN— 
Dear Strn—lI shall not continue the rrurrTLess 


discussion of Mr Prince’s error, under any cir- 
cumstances. When he shal] produce to the New 
York, and Massachusetts Horticultural Societies, 
ripened specimens of Knight’s Napoleon, and the 
true Passe Colmar, and they shall prorrounce them 
the same fruit, although Mr Prince’s precipitancy 
will still remain proved, yet all will admit, that he 
made a very lucky conjecture. I fear that a 
long period will elapse, before he has even this 
consolation. We hope that our Society, which 
has the earliest means of examining these fruits, 
will do it carefully and thoroughly. The New 
England maxim is ‘by their fruils ye shall know 
‘hem.’ JOHN LOWELL, 
Roxbury, Sept, 17, 1830. : 


Mr Fessenpen—I wish through the medium 
of your paper to make known to all who are in- 
terested in the subject, that being engaged in the 
publication of two works intended to comprise 
descriptions of every variety of fruit known in 
our country, I solicit from those possessing varie- 
ties of Grapes, Pears, Apples, or any other fruits, 
which they deem new or peculiar, to transmit me 
accurate descriptions of them, aecompanied by 
suitable remarks on the growth of the vines, 
trees, &c, which descriptions will be inserted in 
the works referred to with due credit to the con- 
tributors. Seed of any peculiar native grapes 
would be very acceptable and particularly of the 
Vitis riparia, or sweet scented grape of Ohio, and 
of the Tennessee varieties and those of the other 
Western and extreme Southern States, 

Very respectfully, 


WM. PRINCE. 
Lia, Bot. Garden, N. Y., 
Sept. 16, 1830. 





From the New York Farmer. 


A DescripTion or Trees AND Survuns, PRopvu- 
cING A Succession or Flowers rrom SprinG 
ro AUTUMN. 

By Michael Floy, Vice President of the N. Y. Horticultural Society. 
Mr Eprror—A correspondant in your last 

number, page 150, under the signature of Phlox, 

requesting a selection of flowering plants and 
shrubs to ornament a cottage, and flowering from 
spring to autumn, observes that he has searched 
in vain for information in many gardening books 
—As this gentleman, with many others, may not 
know what things to plant out for ornamenting 
their places, I subjoin alist of trees and shrubs 
necessary for his purpose, all of which may be ob- 
tained of the nurserymen here at reasonable rates— 
that is, good large flowering trees and shurbs, at from 

50 cents to 1 dollar each, or it may be, by the 

hundred, at less prices. The mode of culture is 


ed of their success. 
and clean during the summer. 
The following trees for outside plantings for, kind, yet drops its leaves in winter—they look 
Lawns, Clumps, or Avenues, are all hardy and | 
cheap, at the rates above stated. 


Alianthus glandulosa, Chinese Heaven tree, a 
very swift growing tree, remarkable for its long 
pinnated leaves, and is altogether a straight beau- 
tiful and majestic tree, very hardy, although not 
long known, it is getting to be a favorite, and will 
probably be universally planted, 

Esculus, or Horse Chesnut. The common Eu- 
ropean Horse Chesnut is a beautiful tree, particu- 
larly when in full bloom; it is, howgver, best 
calculated for open places, where it shows itself to 
the best advantage; there are, however, some 
very handsome species, native of this country, the 
most remarkable and beautiful of which is the 
Dwarf long spiked £sculus macrostachya, The 
tree seldcm exceeds 6 feet in height, and may 
more properly be termed a shrub; the spikes of 
flowers are commonly eighteen inches long, white, 
and very handsome, 


Acer, or Maple. The sugar maple is a very 
clean growing tree, the foliage light, and very 
handsome—from this tree, quantities of maple 
sugar is made in the country ; the scarlet flower- 
ing maple is also very beautiful, and the flowers 
appear very early, 

Acer psuedo platanus, or Sycamore tree, is also 
avery handsome European tree, the leaves are 
larger every way than the sugar maple. 

Broussenetlia or Paper mulberry, makes a good 
shade ; is very hardy, and easily cultivated. 

Balsam tree, Balsam Poplar,or Tacmahac, is a 

remarkably fast growing tree, gives a fine shade, 
and yields a rich balsamic fragrance, particularly 
after a shower of rain; the balsam which pro- 
ceeds from the buds is ofa healing nature for 
cuts or wounds. 
Catalpa syringefolia tree, has very large leaves, 
and is welt calculated for a shade, and the large 
bunches of flowers which it produces, gives it a 
most splendid appearance. 

Cerasus, or double flowering cherry, of whick 
there are two varieties ; one is called the French, 
and the other the English double flowering cherry ; 
the English comes into flowering nearly a month 
after the former kind—when in full flower, makes 
a very splendid appearance, not unlike large clus- 
ters of White Roses, They produce no fruit, 
but the tree is very handsome. 

Cuypressus disticha, or Deciduous Cypress, and 
the C. thyoides the formera native of the South- 
ern States, the latter of the middle States, both, 
however, are quite hardy, and make a handsome 
appearance. 

Fagus, or Beech:—A few of these [in particu- 
lar situations, have a good effect. 

Fraxinus, or Ash. One European and two or | 
three American kinds mixed in, to diversify the 


habigand foiliage, is very pleasing. 
Gleditschia triacanthos,—Honey locust, or three 


scene an! give effect, with trees of a different | 


In conclud- | from October to December, or early in March to | every season, or the hedge would soon be spoiled. 
the middle of April, no danger may be apprehend- , Some of them would take the lead, aad entirely 
They should be kept hoed , destroy the rest. 


Lariz, or Larch, is a beautiful tree of the Pinus 


beautifully in the spring and during the summer. 
Liriodendron, Tulip tree, White wood, by some 
called Poplar, is a noble and majestic tree, the 
flowers which it produces in June are mueh of a 
n:agnolia appearance, to which it seems nearly re- 
lated. The leaves are very singular as if cut off 
at the end. The tree is very symmetrical, 
Magnolia tripetala, or Umbrella tree, is very 
majestic, the leaves very large, giving a fine shade, 
the flowers are also large and white. It should 
be planted in clumps, or for the back ground of 
shrubbery. 

Magnolia acuminata, or Cucumber tree, has 
blue flowers, the tree is large, and has much the 
habit of the liriodendron, 

Magnolia glauca, a small sweet scented magno- 
lia, is best calculated for the centre row of the 
shrubbery, or for clumps, This is a native of our 
country, from Jersey and Carolina, and is perhaps 
the pretiest shrub in the world, all things consid- 
ered. It ought to be planted in every garden and 
shrubbery. It yields it fragrant blossoms from 
May to September. 

Platanus occidentalis, Button-ball, by some cal- 
led Sycamore, is a large and majestic tree, calcu- 
lated for avenues or large lawns, or for ornamental 
plantations. It is, however, too stiff and rigid, 
having a degree of formality, and spreads its 
branches too much for street planting. 

Robinia pseudo acacia, or Locust tree :—The 
foliage is light, feathery, and of a fine green; the 
racimes of flowers are white, and is one of our 
most beautiful as well as most useful trees, Un- 
fortunately it is in most places attacked by a borer 
or worm, which causes the branches to break off. 
Where it is free from this enemy, it is a most de- 
sirable ornamental tree. 

Umlas, or Elin, three kinds, the European Elm, 
the American White Elm, and the American Slip- 
pery Elm, are all desirable to form a good land- 
scape for lawns or avenues, &c. 

Tilia Americana, the American Lindin, and the 
Tilia Europea, are both beautiful trees, well cal- 
culated for streets or lawns—the trees grow hand- 
some, and when in flower, the haney bees are 
much attracted to its sweet, honey-like perfume. 

Salyx Babylonica, or weeping willow, in proper 
situations, is a most beautiful tree, and from its pe 
culiar mode of growth, very desirable. It makes 


a fine screen shade. 
To be continued. 


ARCHITECTURE OF THE HIVE BEE. 

As the wax-workers secrete only a limited 
quantity of wax, it is indispensably requisite that 
as little as possible of it should be consumed, and 
that none of it should be wasted. Bees, there- 
fore, as M. Reaumur well remarks, have to solve 
this difficult geometrical problem :—A quantity of 
wax being given, to form of it similar and equal 
cells of a determinate capacity, of but the largest 
size in proportion to the quantity of matter em- 





thorn Acacia. It makes a handsome stately tree, 
the foliage is hanilsome, but the dreadful long trip- 
ple thorns with which the tree is armed, give it a 
forbidding aspect. Trees of this kind are often 
used for hedges, and if planted thick, they soon 








very simple, the ground should be well dug with 


make an impenetrable fence against man and 


ployed, and in sucha manner as to occupy the 
‘least possible space in the hive. This problem is 
‘solved by bees in all its conditions. The cylindri- 
‘cal form would seem to be best adapted to the 


‘shape of the insect ; but had the cells been cylin- 
drical, they could not baye been applied to each 
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other without leaving a vacant and superfluous 
space between every three contiguous cells. Hud 
the cells, on the other hand, been sqnare or triangu- 
lar, they might have been constructed without un- 
necessary vacancies; but these forms would 
have both required more material and been very 
unsuitable to the shape of a bee’s body, The six- 
sided form of the cells obviates erery objection ; 
and while it fulfils the conditions of the problem, 
it is equally adapted with a cylinder to the shape 
of the bee. 

M. Reaumur further remarks, that the base of 
each cell, instead of forming a plane, is usually 
composed of three pieces in the shape of the dia- 
monds on playing cards, and placed in such a 
manner as to form a hollow pyramid, This struc- 
ture, it may be observed, imparts a greater degree 
of strength, and, still keeping the solution of the 
problem in view, gives a great capacity with the 
smallest expenditure of material. This has’ actu- 
ally, indeed, been ascertained by mathematical 
measurement and calculation. Maraldi, the inven- 
tor of glass hives, determined, by minutely mea- 
suring these angles, that the greater were 109° 
28’, and the smaller, 70° 32’; and M. Reaumur, 
being desirous to know why these particular ang- 
les are selected, requested M. Keenig, a skilful 
mathematician, (without informing him of his de- 
sign, or telling him of Maraldi’s researches,) to de- 
termine, by calculation, what ought to be the angle 
of a six-sided cell, with a concave pyramidal base, 
formed of three similar and equal rhomboid plates, 
so that the least possible matter should enter into 
its construction. By employing what geometri- 
cians denominate the infinitesimal calculus, M. Ke- 
nig found that the angles should be 109° 26’ for 
the greater, and 70° 34’ for the smaller, or about 
two sixtieths of a degree, more or less, than the ac- 
tual angles made choice of by bees, The equality 
of inclination inthe angles has also been said to 
facilitate the construction of the cells. 

M. Huber adds to these remarks, that the cells 
of the first row, by which the whole comb is at- 
tached to the roof of a hive, are not like the rest; 
for instead of six sides they have only five, of 
which the roof forms one. The base, also, is in 
these different, consisting of three pieces on the 
face of the comb, and on the other side of two: 
one of these only is diamond shaped, while the 
other two are of an irregular four-sided figure.— 
This arrangement, by bringing the greatest num- 
ber of points in contact with the interior surface, 
ensures the stability of the comb.—Library of En- 
tertaining Knowledge. 





Local Attachments.—The 35th number of Silli- 
man’s Journal of Science, in an article under the 
head of‘ Architecture of the United States, has 
the following just remarks: 

Place in a village a handsome public monument, 
or pillar, or church, and I do not hesitate to say, 
that all other things beings equal, those villagers 
will be bound more to one another, and to their 
village, than those of another. Place by another 
a group of trees, with a fountain playing in their 
midst; have beneath them tasteful seats, and make 
it a place to which experienced age and prattling 
infancy will go for company or amusement ; a spot 
where the villagers will assemble in the evening 
for cheerful conversation, and I venture to say 
that these people will love their homes more, and 
think less of changing ; will improve them more ; 
that they will be wiser ; that their taverns will be 
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less frequented, and that every good feeling will 
more prevail among them, than would have been 
the case without. Place in a town or city, a spot 
with pleasant trees, and pleasant walks between, 
a spot which would serve as an agreeable prome- 
nade, and the feelings of that people will flow in a 
kinder and smoother channel ; there will he more 
happiness than there would have been otherwise. 
Itis a delightful amusement to saunter along the 
French promenades about sunset, and observe the 
happy groups of all ages that throng them; to 
watch the rapid sale of bouquets, at the platforms 
which line the sides; (flowers are only admitted 
there.) As an American looks at the cheerful scene, 
he must think with pain of his own cities, where 
everything seems calculated for dull labor, or 
lynx-eyed gain. It is doubtless owing, in some 
degree, to the provision of such places in foreign 
countries, that their natives resort less to taverns 
for amusement than with us ; and that intoxication 
consequently is less frequently seen, 

‘ The French have their Boulevards ; the Span- 
iards their Prado ; the Italian their Corso; all of 
these have their public gardens ; and we—we have 
our tippling shops, the bane and disgrace of our 
land, and shall have them, I fear, till we provide 
more innocent places of resort. All attempts to 
check this current of feeling are vain ; the stream 
must flow; and if we give it a channel, will re- 
fresh and beautify the land it would otherwise 
have desolated and destroyed.’ 





Unhealthy Vegetables. —A writer in the Albany 
Argus, after speaking ofthe unhealthiness of sal- 
ads and fruits brought from a distance, and kept 
on hand sometime bythe market people, has the 
following remarks : 

‘And what is the remedy for the evil? In the 
first place, let us be guided by the law of nature, 
which teaches, that every district, under suitable 
culture, will produce the food best adapted to the 
wants of its populution, and that the climate will 
bring it to maturity at the period when itis best 
adapted to promote human health and comfort. In 
the second place, those who are able should culti- 
vate fruits and vegetables for their own tables. 
In the third place, enable your horticultural soci- 
ety, by a general and liberal patronage to extend 
the sphere of its usefulness ; require them to award 
premiums to market gardeners, for the best pro- 
ductions of their labor ; buy of those who gather 
their vegetables in the morning of the day in 
which they are to be consumed, and let these 
not be sold in the streets after eight o’clock ; and 
finally, let a competent person be authorised to 
inspect the fruit and vegetable stalls, and to con- 
demn and destroy all which is in an unsound and 
unhealthy state.’ 


The effects of Moonlight on the Eyes—The effect 
of moonlight on the eyes, particularly in warm 
climates, is extremely injurious, and oftentimes 
fatal tothe sight. Carnes, in his letters from the 
east, says that he came near losing his sight from 
neglecting the advice of the natives, to cover his 
eyes when he slept exposed to the moonbeams ; 
and a case came within our observation, where a 
child lost his sight by sleeping exposed {© the 
moon, The other senses of this child became, 
however, as is generally the case with those who 
lose one, extretnely acute, insomuch that he could 
at any time distinguish a person who had once 
been made known to him, by feeling his hand.— 








Mag. of Useful and Entertaining Knowledge. 





Large Peach Orchard—Mr Jones, of Shrews- 
bury, N. J. has one hundred and fifty acres of 
ground entirely in peach trees. His fruit is daily 
selling in the New York market. 


* An or’s gall will set any color,—silk, cotton, or 
woollen, 1 have seen the colors of calico, which 
faded at one washing, fixed by it. Where one 
lives near a slaugliter-house, it is worth while to 
buy cheap fading goods and set them in this way, 
The gall can be bought for a few cents. Get out 
all the liquid and cork it up in a large phial. One 
large spoonful of this in a gallon of warm water 
is sufficient. ‘This is likewise excellent for taking 
out spots from bombazine, bombazet, &c. After 
being washed in this, they look about as well as 
when new. It must be thoroughly stirred into the 
water, aml not put upon the cloth.—It is used 
without soap. After being washed in this, cloth 
which you wantto clean should be washed in 
warin suds, without using soap,— Econ, Housewife. 





Fowls and Ducks —Every man who keeps a pig 
should keep fowls. ‘Three or four hens anda 
cock will prove no small addition to « poor man’s 
stock; and a few potatoes and peelings, with the 
run of the pig’s trough, which they will always 
keep clean,will be all they will require in the 
summer; but to make them lay eggs, when eggs 
are valuable, they must be well fed with oats, 
barley-meal, or Indian corn; have a dry place to 
roost iti, to shelter them in wet weather; and be 
kept quite clean. Young puliete, 9 or 10 months 
old, are the best for Jaying in winter. Ducks are 
both useful and profitable: they clear away a deal 
of unsightly offal, will travel a great distance from 
home in seareh of food, require but little at home, 
and lay a great number of eggs; but they are not 
good mothers, and seldom rear half their brood, 
when there are many hedges and ditches In the 
neighborhood ;_ they likewise very frequently drop 
their eggs in the water, if not carefnlly watched 
and shut up when expected to lay. A hen an- 
swers better for a mother to ducklings than their 
natural one. Not less than a drake and two ducks 
should be kept.—Loudon. 








Gomso—Recipe.—Take an equal quantity of 
young tender okra, chopped fine, and ripe toma- 
toes skinned, and add an onion shredded small, 
and some pepper and salt, Put all in a stew pan, 
without water, and stew for an hour. This isa 
favorite West India dish._—.4m. Farmer. 





Several of the Clergy of this city, on Sunday 
last, in their sermons, spoke in appropriate terms 
of the late celebration, and did justice to the 
memories of the early settlers of New England. 
We have heard the sermon of Dr Channing, who 
preached in Federal-street on Sunday for the first 
time for many weeks, highly commended, This 
eminent preacher, it is stated, will spend the win- 
ter in the Island of Cuba.— Boston Gaxtte. 


The single track of rail road fron. Baltimore to 
Ellicott’s mills had been travelled on just 16 weeks, 
on the 16th inst, and the receipts are nearly 
$17,000. 


100 stone cutters and stone masons are wanted 
on the Ist and 2d divisions of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Rail road. 


Two Thompsonian quacks, in Madison county 
have been bouud over, for killing a young man by 
their system of steam doctoring, 
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SILK. 

We were invited yesterday to view the silk 
establishment in Pine street, under the direction 
of Mr D’Homergue. In the rear of the house is 
the reeling department ; this being one of the most 
Jifficult processes in the whole business, is especi- 
ally worthy of notice. From the number of reels, 
we should suppose that a vast quantity of silk might 
be wound in a day; and heaps of cocoons show 
that the work is not closed. 

In the upper part of the dwelling, M. D’Hfomer- 
gue had fitted up a neat light loom, in which he 
had placed the white warp for weaving a piece of 
silk resembling in some degree the Florence. We 
noticed that the warp had not been throwsted owing 
to the want of a suitable machine—workmen who 
understand the business are to be found—yet such 
is the exellent quality of the American silk, that it 
had retained its smoothness notwithstanding the 
boiling which it bad all sustained, and the dying 
process to which a part had been submitted. 

We learned from Mr Duponceau, to whose 
liberality the country is indebted for the establish- 
ment, that he -was particularly fortunate in securing 
the services of Messrs Le Duc & Landsberg, dyers, 
whose colors for silks have all the brilliancy and 
permanency of those of Italy and France. 

Mr D’H. was weaving a large and splendid Uni- 
ted States flag, which, when finished, will be a 
truly gratifying specimen of American manufacture. 
The sinoothness and polish of its texture, and the 
brillianey of its colors, are unsurpassed by any silk 
imported ; yet the whole of this ab ova, to speak 
literaliy, fromthe egg, is American.—U. S. Gazette. 





From the United States Litorary Advertiser. 


FARMING. 

Those who have strictly investigated the sub- 
ject, consider large farms comparatively less pro- 
ductive than small ones; while they at the same 
time impose upon their owners a degree of labor 
much greater in proportion than would seem to 
be required by the mere difference of size, The 
cause, it is thought, lies altogether in the differ- 
ence of management. A farmer in moderate 
circumstances, with fifty or sixty acres of land, 
for instance, will bring every inch of it intoa 
high state of cultivation—the labor employed in 
preparing his grounds will be more than doubly 
compensated in his subsequent exemption from 
toil ; while the owner of a wide spread territory 
of three or four hundred acres, which he has but 
sparingly supplied with nourishment, must work 


are told, to the previous pains taken to enrich the 


soil by plentiful additions of suitable eompost. 


Were the same policy pursued by the owners 
of large farms, there would be little need of em- 


igrating from the New England to the Western | 


states; for the very tracts whith now under a 
eareless system of culture barely afford susten- 
ance for a single family, might be made to support 
three or four—and that too, with much less < toil 
and trouble,’ in proportion to the quantity culti- 
vated. Many of our farmers grasp at the manage- 
ment of too spacious a territory—-the consequence 
is, they impose upon themselves a state of slavery : 
they accumulate nothing, except now and then an 
additional patch of waste land, which serves only 
to increase their burthens without augumenting 
their income, 
fine their exertions to smaller spots, while their 
crops could be rendered equally if not more 
abundant, they would themselves enjoy life better 
—become more independent, and with their usual 
share of sagacity and frugality, more wealthy: 
they would acquire time to institute experiments, 
and to examiue improvements; they wonld attain 
what they now scarcely ever possess—leisure— 
whereby we mean not the privilege of being lazy 
—but that sort of leisure which poor Richard de- 
scribes as ‘time for doing something useful’— 
time for study, for reflection, for familiar converse, 
for looking after the education of their yeung— 
in short, for realizing the blessings after which they 
are constantly toiling. We are no practical farm- 
er—but, according to the proverb, ‘a wink from 
a blind horse’ is sometimes serviceable, 
BEES. 

When bees begin to build their hive, they divide 
themselves into bands, one of which produces ma- 
terials for the structure ; another works upon these, 
and forms them into a rough sketch of the dimen- 
sions and partitions of the cells. All this is com- 
pleted by the second band, who examine and adjust 
the angles, remove the superfluous wax, and give 
the work its necessary perfection ; and a third 
hand brings provisions to the laborers, who cannot 
leave their work. But no distribution of ford is 
made to those whose charge, in collecting propolis 
and pollen, calls them to the field, because it is 
supposed they will hardly forget themselves ; 
neither is any allowance made to those who begin 
the architecture of the cells, Their province is 
very troublesome, because they are obliged to level 
and extend, as well as cut and adjust the wax to 








the dimension required ; but then they soon obtain 


more sedulously upon every acre during the pro- a dismission from this labor, and retire to the fields 
gress of vegetation, and, after all, reap bat a to regale themselves with food, and wear off their 
meagre and inadequate harvest. _ As a single acre | fatigue with a more agreeable employment. ‘Those 
of land highly cultivated, can be made to yield a! who succeed them, draw their mouth, their feet, 
crop equal to three or four acres scantily prepar-| and the extremity of their body, several times over 


ed; it must be ebvious, that the extra labor in! 


dressing the former is abundantly more than saved |polished and completed ; and as they frequently 


by the diminished labor in attending it. A strik-. 


ing exemplification of this fact may be viewed by 


all the work, and never desist till the whole is 


need refreshments, and yet are not permitted to re- 
tire, there are waiters always attending, who serve 


any of our farmers, who will take the trouble to | them with provisions when they require them. 


visit the grounds attached to the House of Indus- 


| The laborer who has an appetite, bends down his 


try at South Boston—there, they may have the | trunk before the caterer, to intimate that he hasan 


theory and the illustration directly before their 


inclination to eat, upon which the other opens his 


eyes. Those grounds, it is said, have produced | bag of honey, and pours out a few drops; these 


this season, from three to fonr tons of bay per 
acre—which is three or four times the quantity of 
ordinary crops. So exuberant was the grass, that 
there actually was not room, upon the surface 
where it grew, sufficient for the purpose of ma- 
king the hay. And this was entirely owing as we 


may be distinetly seen rolling through the whole 
of his trunk, which insensibly swells in every part 
the liquor flows through, When this little repast 
is over, the laborer returns to his work, and his 
body and feet repeat the same motion as before. 





Lib. of Ent. Knowledge. 


Were tbey on the contrary to con-| 








MILK PANS. 

A writer in Poulson’s Daily Advertiser, has the 
following remarks on the properties of milk pans. 

‘The pans used in this country are made either 
of tinned iron, glazed earthen, or stone ware. Tin 
is perhaps less objectionable than any other spe- 
cies of metal, at least of abl sueh as can be applied 
to this use; but no metallic vessel whatever 
should be allowed to enter the walls of a well 
regulated dairy. A tin pan becomes a galvanic 
apparatus the moment an acidulated fluid is pour- 
ed into it; besides which, if the seams are closed 
with solder, a poison is soon generated by the acid 
of the milk, and if closed by lapping, the cut edge 
exposes the iron to the same influence. Tinned 
vessels soon communicate a disagreeable taste, and 
even smell to water—distilled water! how unfit 
then for preserving such a fluid as milk, 

Theearthenware pans are generally glazed with 
lead, which renders tin vessels, (improper and dirty 
as they are and must be) very preferable indeed. 
Here then we gave a direct mineral poison (which, 
in the very smallest quantities produces sickness) 
lining the whole of that surface which is in irmme- 
diate contact with the milk. I would as soon 
drink vinegar that had been boiled in a eopper 
saucepan as to use butter or cream that has re- 
mained twelve hours in a glazed earthen vessel. 

‘'To the stone ware, I can see no possible objec- 
tlon ; on the contrary, I am thoroughly convinced 
from theory, that it alone, is the proper material 
for milk pans. Consider it as you will, its supe- 
rior fitness for this purpose is evident. The most 
highly concentrated acids have no effeet upon it ; 
the chemists daily avail themselves of this capital 
substitute for glass, of which the faces are com- 
posed, an absolute vitrification taking place during 
their baking by means of salt. Stone ware milk 
pans then, are the proper ones, aud I shall here- 
after conclusively demonstrate that stone ware or 
glass is the only proper material for such vessels 
as are intended to preserve butter and a variety of 
objects wholesome in themselves, but rendered 
deleterious lfy being prepared or being allowed to 
remain in improper vessels.’ 





From the New York Evening Post. 


TO AGRICULTURISTS, 

The season has now arrived when the farmers 
are preparing to sow their winter grain. The wri- 
ter of this article has experienced the efficacy of 
slack lime, as a manure on ground that was en- 
tirely worn out, producing nothing but five-fingered 
leaves and weeds, The ground was tilled, and 
40 bushels to the acre was spread over it. It was 
seeded with grain, and timothy and clover were 
sown at the same time, It yielded me a fine 
crop. I mowed the same five years without ad- 
ding any manure. ‘The second manuring was still 
more efficacious, when 60 to 80 bushels was 
used, Forty bushels is as much as ought to be 
used the first time, I know of a farm in New Jer- 
sey, in a lime stone country, completely worn out, 
The most that could be obtained for it was fifteen 
dollars per acre. I presume the purchaser would 
not now sell it for fifty dollars per acre. It is en- 
tirely renewed by lime, and it is a pleasure to look 
over it, ; 

The advantage of using lime is, you insure to 
yourself a certain crop, unless the season is very 
unfavorable. Ground which has not yielded 
wheat for many years now produces fine crops. In 
one instance, fortyfive bushels per acre has been 
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produced this season, Your grain of every kind 
will be at least double, in many instances treble. 
Your pastures will be very abundant—you may 
double and treble your stock of cattle. If ‘you 
have more pasture than you want, plough under 
your clover—it will mellow and very much enrich 
your ground. The farmer will then reap abun- 
dantly, anid the old cry of poor crops will be 
silenced. , A FARMER, 


LONGEVITY. 

The climate of some districts in Yorkshire, 
England, is remarkably salubrious, and, as a proof 
of it, a writer in the London Wesleyan Magazine 
for July states, that out of 300 persons who enter- 
ed a benefit society in 1772, some of whom at the 
time were upwards of fifty years of age, only 
twelve had deceased in 1794. The same writer 
also transcribes the following account of Henry 
Jenkins, a native of Yorkshire, which was written 
by a Mrs Anne Saville, and first published in the 
year 1752. Jenkins, we believe, is the oldest man 
on record, who was born since the times of the 
deluge. He was distinguished for temperance. 

‘When I came first to live at Bolton,’ says Mrs 
Saville, «1 was told several particulars of the great 
age of Henry Jenkins, but I believed little of the 
story foy many years, till one day, he coming to 
beg alms, [ desired him to tell me truly how old 
he was. He paused a little, and then said, that to 
the best recollection he was about 162 or 163. I 
asked what kings he remembered. He said, 
‘Henry VIII.” 1 asked what public thing he 
could longestremember, He said, ‘ Floddenfield, 
I asked whether the king was there. He said, 
‘No; he was in France, and the earl of Surrey 
was general.’ I asked him how old he might be 
then. He said. ‘1 believe I might be between ten 
and twelve ; for I was sent to Northallerton with a 
horse load of arrows, but they sent a bigger boy 
from thence to the army with them, All this 
agreed with the history of that time ; for bows and 
arrows were then used. The Earl he named was 
general, and king Henry VIII was then at Tour- 
nay. And yet it is observable that this Jenkins 
could neither read nor write. 
four or five in the same parish that were reputed 





all of them to be 100 years old, or within two or! 


three years of it; and they all said, he was an 
elderly man ever since they knew him, for he was 
born in another parish, and before any registers 
were in churches, as it is said. He told me then, 


too, that he was butler to Lord Conyers, and re- | 


membered the Abbot of Fountain Abbey very well, 
before the dissolution of the monasteries. 

‘Henry Jenkins departed this life December, 
1670, at Ellerton-upon-Swale, in Yorkshire: the 
battle of Floddenfield was fought September 9th, 
1511; and he was then about twelve years old; 
so that this Henry Jenkins lived 162 years, (six- 
teen longer than old Parr,) and was the uldest man 
born upon the ruins of this postdiluvian world, 





Good ripe fruit, it issaid, has superseded pas- 
try at the Philadelphia dinner tables. In Boston 
we have ripe fruit and pastry together, in the 
shape of peach dumplings. If properly done, with 
good sauce, they are very ‘nice,’ asthe Frugal 
Housewife would say. 





New Dishes—The Corsaire, a French paper, 
says—‘One of the outposts ofthe French army at 
Algiers killed two snakes and a lion, which they 
s.ut to the floating restaurant on the following 


day. The carte of this restaurant among other 
things, contained the following—filet de lion, sauté 
dans sa glace, matilotte de serpens, boa a la tartare, 
fraise de lion 4 la poulette, pieds de lion farcis, 
lion fraisé aux petits pois, &c, 





To Preserve dead Game.—The Journal des Con- 
naissances Usuelles states that ifthe entrails, &c, 
of the game to be preserved be taken out, the in- 
side filled with wheat, and the hare or bird after- 
wards placed in a heap of wheat, so as to be com- 
pletely covered, it will keep fresh for two or three 
months. The skin or feathers should not be taken 
off. 





The Rich not to be envied.—The poor do not 
have the dyspepsia, the rich do. The healthy 
poor may consume as much superfine flour as they 
can get, while the dyspeptic rich are condemned 
to bran, 
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PRESERVING CABBAGES. 

Mr M’Mahon, recommends the following meth- 
od for preserving cabbages, for winter and spring 
use. Immediately previous to the setting in of 
hard frost, take up your cabbages and savoys, ob- 
serving to do it in a dry day, turn their tops down- 
ward, and let them remain for afew hours to 
drain off any water that may be lodged between 
their leaves ; then make choice of a ridge of dry 
earth, in a well sheltered, warm exposure, and 
plant them down to their heads therein close to 
one another, having previously taken off some of 
their loose hanging leaves. Immediately erect over 





There were also) 


them a low temporary shed of any kind that will 
| keep thenr perfectly free from wet, which is to be 
‘open at both ends to admit a current of air in 
| mild dry weather. These ends are to be closed 
_with straw when the weather is very severe, In 
‘this situation your cabbages will keep in a high 
state of preservation till spring, for being kept per- 
fectly free from wet, as well as from the action of 
the sun, the frost will have little or no effect on 
them. In sucha place the heads may be cut off 
/when wanted, and if they are frozen soak them 
in spring, well or pump water, fora few hours 
| previous to their being cooked, which will dissolve 
the frost and extract any disagreeable taste occa- 
sioned thereby.’ 

This writer prefers this mode of preserving 
cabbages to placing them in the ground with the 
roots upwards, and says that the application of 
straw immediately round the heads is a bad prac- 
tice, as the straw will soon become damp and 
mouldy, and will of course communicate the dis- 
order to the cabbages. 

Mr Derby of Salem, Mass, states his mode of 
preserving cabbages as follows: ‘I have selected 
one of the most airy situations on the farm, spread 
a few leaves on the ground to keep them clean, 
and placed them upside down, close to each other, 
and shook in among them leaves sufficient to 
cover them, leaving part of the root projecting 
out, then threw on them, just enough sea-weed 
to prevent the leaves blowing away.’ Mass. Agr. 





Rep. vol. vii. p. 57. 
The principal gardener in the Shaker establish- | 
ment, in New Lebanon, Columbia county, N. Y. | 





there is danger of their freezing too fast to be got 
up. 


If there happen an early snow it will not 
injure them, When they are removed from the 
garden, they should be set out again in a trench 
dug in the bottom of a cellar. If the cellar is 
pretty cool it will be the better,’ 

Gathering and preserving beets and other roots, 
In a report on Agricultural Experiments by a 
Committee of the Mass. Agr. Society, published in 
the third vol. of the New England Farmer is a 
statement of certain premium crops, obtained by 
Messrs Tristram and Henry Little of Newbury, in 
the County of Essex, Mass. It is stated by those 
gentlemen that they had tried divers ways of pre- 
serving turnips, mangel wurtzel &c, * by putting 
them into a barn and covering them with hay, and 
by putting them into the cellar ; the last mode we 
think the best.’ Col. Powel observed thatone of his 
crops of mangel wurtzel was ‘piled in a cellar in 
rows as wood, and covered with sand.’ <A writer 
in the English Farmer’s Journal observes that he 
has practised with success the following mode of 
preserving the mangel wurtzel roots: ‘I pack 
them in long heaps about seven feet wide at the 
bottom. I begin by forming the outsides with 
the roots, not stripped of their tops, outward ; 
the internal parts to be filled with roots without 
leaves ; continue one Jayer over another, until the 
heap is about six feet high, and about two feet 
broad at top, which may be covered with straw 
and earth ; the ends of the heap may be covered 
in the same way; the leaves form an efficient 
covering against frost.’ 


Mr M’Mahon’s mode, of preserving beets and 
other roots is as follows :— 

‘ Previous to the commencement of severe frost 
you should take up, with as little injury as possible, 
the roots of your turnips, carrots, parsnips, beets, 
salsify, scorzonera, Hamburg or large rooted pars- 
ley, skirrets, Jerusalem artichokes, turnip rooted 
celery, and a sufficiency of horse radish, for the 
winter consumption ; cut off their tops, and ex- 
pose the roots a few hours till sufficiently dry. 
On the surface of avery dry spot of ground, in 
a well sheltered situation lay a stratum of sand 
two inches thick, and on this a layer of roots of 
either sort, covering them with another layer of 
sand, (the drier the better,) and so continue, lay- 
er about of sand and roots, till all are laid in, giv- 
ing the whole, on everyside a roof like slope ; then 
cover this heap or ridge all over with about two 
inches of sand, over which lay a good coat of 
drawn straw, up and down, as if thatching a house, 
in order to carry off wet, and prevent its entering 
the roots ; then dig a wide trench round the heap, 
and cover the straw with the earth so dug up, 
with a depth sufficient to preserve the roots effect- 
ually from frost. An opening may be made on 
the south side of this heap, and completely cover- 
ect with bundles of straw, so as to have access to 
the roots at all times when wanted either for sale 
or use, 

‘Some people lay straw or hay, between the 
layers of roots, and immediately on the top of 
them ; this I do not approve of, as the straw or 
hay will become damp and mouldy, aud very of- 
ten occasion the roots to rot, while the sand 
would preserve them sweet and sound. 

‘All these roots may be preserved in like 
manner in a cellar; but in such a place they are 
subject to vegetate and become stringy earlier in 
the spring. “The only advantage of this method 


directed not to pull up eabbages in autumn, till , is that in the cellar they may be had when want- 
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ed, more conveniently during winter than out of 
the field or garden heaps, 

‘.Note.—-All the above roots will preserve better 
in sand than in the common earth ; but when the 
former cannot be had, the sandiest earth you can 
procure must be dispensed with.’ 





NEW YORK HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

The Anniversary Meeting of the New York 
Horticultural Society was held at their room, 
Niblo’s Garden, on the 7th inst. The Inspecting 
Committee of the Society, consisting of J, J, Palm- 
er, W. R. Cooke and E. Wade, Jr, have given a 
report, which our limits will not permit us to in- 
sertentire. From this it appears that Dr Hosack, 
Patron of the Society presented 6 fine Water 
Melons, one of which weighed 424\lbs, and a 
basket of fine Grapes. Nathaniel Prim, Esq. 
from his place at Hurlgate, a basket of fine Grapes, 
composed of some of the best kinds grown under 
glass, viz. Black Prince, White Hamburg, Frontig- 
nac, &c. Procured from the Vinery of Mr Perkins, 
of Boston, Muscat of Alexandria, Grizley Tokay, 
White do, Chasselas white, Red do. Hamburg 
Black, Cape Black. Miss Allen Wyckoff presented 
some excellent Scuppernong wine, made at the 
plantation of General Daniel N. Bateman, Tyrrel 
County, N. Carolina. ‘ A quantity of very fine 
fruit was procured from Boston, from Mr Downer, 
consisting of Bartlett, Andrews, Cushing, Har- 
vard, and St Ghelien Pears, all of superior sorts, and 
deservedly esteemed.’ Timothy Whittemore, Esq. 
Greenwich—A dish of fine figs, raised in the 
open air, &c. Dr Pascalis—A branch of the 
White Mulberry, lately introduced by him from 
the Horticultural Society at Paris, &c, &c. 

The following are some of the Volunteer Toasts. 

By the Mayor. The culture of fruits, plants 
and flowers—May tlie delightsome task be ever 
honored by the sons and daughters of the republic. 

Mr Bacon, on behalf of the Albany Horticul- 
tural Society—We are a scion taken from the pa- 
rent stock—as the stock thrives so will the scion 
flourish—May both grow under the genial influ- 
ence of public favor. 

Judge Buel, the President of the Albany Hor- 
ticultural Society, sent by him. AHorticultural 
improvement— While it asks no monopoly may its 
rewards be as liberal as its blessings are diffusive. 

Richard Hatfield, Esq. Our sister horticultural 
socielies—Sisters of the same family, living with- 
out envy, and rejoicing in the number and pros- 
perity of each other’s lovers. 

Benjamin Poor. The Farmer and Horticulturist 
of La Grange, who, after assisting our ancestors to 
defend the Nursery of Freedom, sowed seeds of 
the same kind in France, which he now lives to 
see bearing fruit abundantly. 


[We regret that want of room obliges us to 
omit further details of the proceedings on this 
interesting occasion. ] 


MERRIMACK CATTLE SHOW. 

The, Merrimack N, H. County Agricultural 
Society are making preparations for an extensive 
Cattle Show and Fair and Exhibition of Domestic 
Manufaetures and Agricultural Products, at Can- 
terbury, N. H. on the 13th and 14th days of Oc- 
tober. Able Committees are appointed for the 
examination of the various articles. The agricul- 





tural Address will be delivered by the Hon. Phillip | 


Carrigain®; after which the Hon, John Vose, will 
deliver an address on the subject of Temperance. 





MONTREAL CATTLE SHOW. 

The Montreal (Canada) Agricultural Society 
took place at St Laurent, on the 9th inst.—-Lib- 
eral premiums were awarded on Draft Horses, Neat 
Cattle of improved Canadian breed, as well as of 
other improved breeds, Sheep, Swine, Cheese, 
Butter, and Domestic Manufactured articles, The 
Show of Horses, Neat Cattle, Sheep and Swine 
was stated to be more numerous than at any for- 
mer County Cattle Show, from the first institution 
of the Society ; and the manifest improvement in 
all descriptions of Stock prove how extremely 
beneficial the exertions of the Society have been 
to the country ; and from the number of Canadian 
Farmers present, it is quite evident that a great 
interest is excited amongst them in the improve- 
ment of Stock, and success of the institution. 





How to destroy Rats. —A friend in Salem, Mass. 
informs us that rats are easily destroyed by sprink- 
ling a little of the powder of Spanish flies on 
some buttered bread, or other food of which rats 
are fond, and it will soon destroy them. 


Remarkable Calf.—Mr William Furness of Med- 
ford, Mass. owns a Heifer calf, which was calved 
the 17th of March last, and weighed on the 20th 
inst. 465 Ibs. 








NOTICE 
To Dairy Farmers throughout the United States. 
Al first premium of one hundred dollars, 


A second premium of fifty dollars 


Will be paid by The Treasurer of the Mas- 
sachusetts Society for Promoting Agriculture, for the 
best Burrer, from any State in the Union, ex- 
hibited at Boston on the second day of Decem- 
ber, 1830. 

A sum raised by private subscription has been 
placed in the hands of the Trustees of said 
Society by a number of the most respectable 
citizens of Boston, to pay the above premiums. 

The object proposed, by procuring, if practi- 
cable, an exhibition at Boston of the best Butter 
made in any of the States, is to promote improve- 
ment, near home, in the process of making and 
preserving an article of very general consumption. 

The country at large will also benefit by so 
extensive a competition for the prizes. 

The quantity offered by any one person for pre- 
mium, to be not less than three hundred weight— 
put up in new tubs or firkins, with the competi- 
tor’s name and place of residence marked thereon, 
Any remarkable attention to nicety in the manner 
of putting up the Butter will not escape the notice 
of the examining committee. 

As a further encouragement to become com- 
petitors, all persons who send Butter will have an 
opportunity, on the day after the Exhibition, to sell 
it at public auction without expense. The most 
liberal prices may be expected for a large quantity 


of good Butter, put up for family use, as there is, 


probably, no market in the Union better than that 
at Boston, 

All parcels intended for premium, agreeably to 
the above notice, must be sent on or before the 
first day of December, to the Agricultural Ware- 
house, care of Mr Joun B. Russett, No. 52, 
North Market Street, Boston, and on Thursday 
the second day of December at 10 o’clock, A. M., 
a committee of competent judges, to be appointed 
by the Trustees, will attend to inspect the Butter, 
and to award the premiums, which will be paid 
on the afternoon of the same day at the same 





— 


place, by the Treasurer of the Society; and on 
the following day, all such parcels as have not 
been previously disposed of at private sale, may 
be sold at Auction by an auctioneer appointed by 
the Trustees, and seasonable public notice will be 
given of such sale. ; 

N. B.—Persons intending to be competitors are 
particularly desired to notify such intention by 
letter, addressed to Bensamin Guitp, Esq., post 
paid, Boston, several days previous to the exhibi- 
tion, that arrangements may be made accordingly, 

RICHARD SULLIVAN, 
PETER C, BROOKS, 
JOHN HEARD, Jr, 
GORHAM PARSONS, 

Boston, Sept. 1830. 


Committee of 
Trustees. 





MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Saturday, September I8, 1830. 
FRUITS. 

Apples.—From Joun Prince, Esq. Ribstone 
Pippins, very fine, and deserving more extensive 
cultivation ; from the same, Summer Pearmains, 
and Early Greenings. From Mr Weu.ts, York 
Russetts and Wells’ Pippin, an apple of high re- 
putation. From Mr Manning, large fruit supposed 
to be the Alexander, but as it fell unripe, it could 
not be identified. 

Pears.—F rom Mr Heatu, of Brookline, medium 
Pear, name unknown, From Mr Ricnarp Warp, 
of Roxbury, Bartlett Pears, very large and beauti- 
ful, from Graft of 1829. From Mr Jonn Green, 
of Pepperell, Seedling Pears. From J. Prince, 
Esg. Green Catharine, very superior; Andrews 
Pears, very large; Fulton, Johonnot, Verte Longue, 
and Green Satin: the two last appeared to be the 
same. From Mr Manning, a fine Pear, from the 
garden of Mr Hoorer, of Marblehead. The tree 
was received from Spain several years since, and 
called ‘Golden Beurré, a most heautiful fruit, 
and unlike any other known to the Committee, 
but different from the Beurré D’Or, of pomological 
authors. 

Plums.—From Joun Dersy, Ese. of Salem, 
Smith’s October Plums, unripe; a valuable sort 
ripening late in October. From Mr Mannine, 
Plums from the garden of Mr Secoms, of Salem ; 
can be preserved by drying, like the European 
Prune. 

Peaches.—From Mr E. M. Ricwarps, two sorts, 
Natural Clingstones, Freestones, and Old Mixon 
Freestone Peaches. From Mrs Sigourney, Boston, 
Natural Freestones, of beautiful appearance. From 
Mr Mannine, Alberge Peaches, Cox No. 11, a 
good variety. 

Nectarines.—From Mr Mannine, Vermach 
Nectarines, Golden Clingstones, very beautiful ; 
see No. 5, Prince’s Treatise. 

Grapes.—Native Grapes from Rev. G. B. Perry, 
of Bradford, Dr Wititams, of Cambridge Port, 
and Mr Amos Perry, of Sherburne; the last 
were superior, and worthy of cultivation. From 
Mr Fospicx, of Chariestown, Golden Chasselas 
Grapes, raised in the open ground. 





Bristol County Cattle Show.—This exhibition 
for the benefit of agriculture, mechanics, and 
manufactures, will be on Wednesday, October 6, 
at Taunton. The attention which is given to 
these subjects in this County, and the improve- 
ments which have been made in the several 
branches to which this association have extended 
their patronage, give promise of an exhibition, that 
will do honor to the County, 
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ESSEX AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Arrangements for the Exhibition at Andover, (orth 
Parish) on Thursday, Sept. 30, 1830. 

All stock, intended for premiums or exhibition, must be 
entered with the Secretary on or before 9 o’clock, of the 
morning of the day of Exhibition. 

All Animals must be placed in the pens under the direc- 
tion of the marshals, at 9 o’clock and must not be remov- 
ed therefrom until 2 o’clock. 

All Manufactured Articles must be entered and depos- 
ited, in the Hallin Mrs Parker’s dwellmg house, near 
Steven’s Tavern, on or before 9 o’ciock. Annexed to each 
article must be a written deseription of the same, with 
the name of the person offering it for premium. 

The Committee will examine the stock at 10 o’clock, 
when the keepers must be present to give any informa- 
tion that may be required. 

The ploughing match will commence at 11 o’clock, at 
Mr Steven’s field. All entries for these premiums must 
be made on or before the Monday, next previous to the 
day of Exhibition. 

Any persons claiming the premiums offered for best 
working oxen or plough, will give notice thereof to DAN- 
1eEL Putnam, Esq. Chairman of the Committee on 
these snbjects ; and will prove their claims in such manner 
as the committee may direct. 

Gentlemen who have fine animals, not intended to be 
offered for premiums, will gratify the Society by exhibit- 
ing them ; and suitable pens will be provided for their ac- 
commodation. 

At half past1 o'clock, the Society will dine together at 
Stevens? Hall. Tickets for the dinner may be obtained at 
the Bar. 

At 3 o’clock. the Society will meet at the North Meeting 
House, where an Address will be delivered by J. H. Dun- 
cAN, Esq. of Haverhill. After which the Reports of the 
several committees will be read, and officers chosen for 
the ensuing year. 

By order of the Committee of Arrangements. 
: J. W. PROCTOR, Sec’y. 

Andover, Sept. 16, 1830. 











To CorrEsPONDENTS.—An account of the proceedings 
of the last meeting of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, with an interesting letter from S. P. HttpretTu, 
Marietta, Ohio, we are obliged to defer fill next week, 
with some communications. 








Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
Members of the above Society are informed that Dip- 
lomas are ready for delivery on the payment of the Annual 
contribution of two dollars each, or, any member may 
compound for his future contribution, by the payment of 
fifteen dollars. CHEEVER NEWHALL, Treasurer. 
Sept. 24, 1930. No. 36 Broad Street. 


Agricultural Notice. 

The members of the Worcester Agricultural Society 
are hereby notified, that a semi-annual meeting of said 
Society, will be held at Thomas’ Hall, in Worcester, on 
Thursday, the 7th day of October next, at eleven o’clock, 
before noon, for the admission of members and the trans- 
action of other business, at which place they are requested 
punctually to attend. 

WILLIAM D. WHEELER, Ree. Sec’y. 

Worcester, Sept. 18, 1830. 


To the Public. 

The Proprietors of the Linnezan Botanic Gar- 

den and Nurseries have increased the Estab- 

lishment in all its departments and have an 

immense stock of Trees, Flowering Shrubs, 

and Plants, comprising all the most interesting 
and valuable productions of the Globe, and being fully 
sensible that the establishment of Nurseries in every part 
of our country would be a great national advantage, they 
now offer all the facilities in their power to advance that 
object. 

They will furnish all articles required in quantities for 
Nurseries, at a liberal discount from the usual prices, and 
where secure, a credit will be allowed toaccord with the 
convenience of the purchaser. 

All oiders will receive the greatest attention and des- 


patch. 
Lin. Bot. Garden, N. Y. 
Sept. 14, 1830, 








{ WM. PRINCE & SONS. 


Bulbous Roots. 
Just received at the Seed store connected with the New 
England Farmer, 52 North Market-street, 
A good assortment of Bulbous Flower Koots, in fine order 
—a more particular enumeration next week. 





Grass Seeds. 

For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New 
England Farmer, 52 North Murket street, 

A large assortment of Seeds of the various grasses cul- 
tivated in New England, viz: 

HERDS GRASS; RED TOP; 

ORCHARD GRASS ; 

TALL MEADOW OATS GRASS; 

FOWL MEADUW GRASS; 

LUCERNE, or FRENCH CLOVER; 

RED CLOVER, 

WHITE HONEYSUCKLE CLOVER; also 

WINTER WHEAT, from Genesee, 

BUCKWHEAT, FLAX, MILLET, FIELD PEASE, 
and 14 varieties of the most esteemed FIELD TURNIP | 
SEED, cultivated in Europe and America, all warranted 
of the first quality, and at the customary market prices. 

Aug. 13. 








Chloride of Soda. 

For sale at the Seed Store connected with the N. E. 
Farmer, 52 North Market-street—A few dozen bottles of 
Chloride of Soda, for preserving meat, removing offensive. 
smells, neutralizing pestilential exhalations, and destroy- 
ing contagion; prepared by the New England chemical 
company for Lowe and Reed. This valuable article is 
particularly described, page 390 of this week’s New Eng- 
and Farmer.—Price $1,00 per bottle, with directions. 





New Work on Farriery. 

Just received and for sale at the Seed Store connected 
with the New England Farmer Office, No. 52 North 
Market Street, 

The Veterinary Surgeon ; or, Farriery taught on a new 
and easy plan: being a treatise on all the diseases and 
accidents to which the Horse is liable; the causes and 
symptoms of each, and the most improved remedies em- 
ployed for the cure in every case ; with instructions to the 
Shoeing-Smith,+Farrier, and Groom, how to acquire 
knowledge in the art of Farriery, and the prevention of 
Diseases. Preceded by a popular description of the ani- 
mal functions in health, and showing the principles on 
which these are to be restored when disordered. By John 
Hinds, Veterinary Surgeon. With considerable additions 
and improvements, particularly adapted to this country, 
by Thomas M. Smith, Veterinary Surgeon, and Member 
of the London Veterinary Medical Society. Price $1,25. 


Bees for Sale. 
Persons in want of prime swarms of Bees, or Beard’s 
Patent Hives, can be supplied by Mr Ebenezer Beard of 
Charlestown. Purchasers of swarms are supplied with 
Beard’s Patent Hives, gratis, for their own family use 
only. The prices of swarms vary, according to their 
weight and quality. November and December is con- 
sidered the best time for removing the Bees ; they can be 
engaged, however, at any time previous. All orders, 
either for swarms, or for the Patent Hives only, left with 
J. B. Russell, at his Seed Store, No. 52 North Market- 
street, Boston, will be faithfully executed. 
tf 





Sept. 10. 





Culture of Silk, 

For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New 
England Farmer; 52 North Market-street— 

Essays on American Silk, and the best means of ren- 
dering it a source of individual and national wealth ; with 
Directions to Farmers for raising Silk Worms —By John 
D’ Homergue, Silk Manufacturer, and Peter 8S. Du Pon- 
ceau —Price 624 cents. 

Alse, Directions for the Rearing of Silk Worms, and 
the Culture of the White Mulberry Tree. Published by 
the Pennsylvania Society associated for the Promotion 
of those objects, (an excellent, plain, practical work.)— 
Price 25 cents. 


Seeds for Fall sowing. 

For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New 
England Farmer, 52 North Market-street— 

A great variety of vegetable seeds for fall sowing, viz. 
White Portugal Onion, Prickly or Fall Spinach, (growth 
of 1830,) Parsnips, Carrots, Black Spanish or Winter Ra 
dish—all warranted of the first quality. Sept. 10. 


r For Sale, 











A valuable Farm at Lechmere Point; consisting of 30 


acres—on the Craigie road, less than three miles from | 
Boston. With a good two story house and barn thereon— | 
a thriving young orchard and other fruit trees. 





For terms and other particulars, inquire of Wm. E. 
Aug. 27. 


Payne, No. 5 Court-street. eptol 


Treatise on Bees. 


Just received and for sale atthe Seed Store conneeted 
with the New England Farmer, 52 North Market-street, 

A further supply of a Practical Treatise on the Manage- 
ment of Bees; and the Establishment of Apiaries, with 
the best method of destroying and preventing the depre- 
dations of the Bee Moth. By James Thacher, M. D. 
Price 75 cents, 
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PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
































FROM, To 

APPLES, new, - - jbarrel.) 200 3 060 

ASHES, pot, firstsort, - - | ton, [115 00 120 00 

Pearl, first sort, - - “ [158 OU 135 00 

BEANS, white, ° - |bushel. | 90 

BEEF, mess, - barre}, 10 00 10 50 

Cargo, No.1, | 46 8 50 9 00 

Cargo, No. 2 é | 6s 6 50 670 

BUTTER, inspected, No. 1, new, loound 10 i3 

CHEESE, new milk, - - - | « 6 1 

Skimmed milk, - - | « 3 5 

FLOUR, Bahimore, Howard-sireet,~ |barrel.| 5 75 5 87 

Genesee, - ° <n: oe 537 5 62 

Rye, best, « . > 350 375 

GRAIN, Corn, - o Rushel 58 68 

Rye, - “ 65 67 

Barley, - . “ 60) 65 

Oats, - * s“ 32) 35 

HAY, eo cwt. 60) 70 

HOG’S LARD, first sort, new, se cwt, il 50) 12 00 

HOPS, Ist quality. ° ° Mi “ 14 00} 15 00 

LIME, - - + e cask. 70) 75 

PLAISTER PARIS retailsat_ =~ | ton. | 3 50) .3 50 

PORK, clear, ° -  « |barrel,| 19 00} 20 00 

Navy, mess, ° a “ 12 25) 12 50 

Cargo, No. 1, ° 1 “ 12 00, 12 50 

SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, - |bushel 2 00 

Orchard Grass, ° . “ 3 00 

Fowl! Meadow, - © “ 4 00 

Red Top (northern,) ° “ #2 1 
Lucerne, - - ° - pound 33 

White Honeysuckle Clover, “ 38 

Red Clover, (northern “ 9 10 

WOOL, Merino, full blood, washed, - “ 50 62 

Merino, full blood, unwashed, “ 30 35 

Merino, mixed with Saxony, “ 60 65 

Mer.no, three fourths washed, ed 47 47 

Merino, half blood, . “ 45 55 

Merino, quarter - ad 37 50 

Native, washed, - “6 45 42 

Pulled, l.amb’s, first sort, - “ 52 50 

Pulied, Lamb’s, second sort, “ 42 55 

Pulled, “ spinning, firstsort| 42 

PROVISION MARKET. 
CORRECTED EVERY WEEK BY MR HAYWARD, 
(Clerk of Faneuil-hall Market.) 

BEEP, best pieces, - - + - pound. 8 10 

PORK, fresh, best pieces, - - é 8 1% 

whole hogs, - - 6 5 6 

VEAL, - - “ 4 8 

MUTTON - - - 4 4 12 

POULTRY. oe oS se 10 it 

BUTTER, kegandtub, - - = - “ 1 10 

Lump, best, - “ 18 20 

EGGS, - | dozen. 11 15 

MEAL, Kye, retail, : - |bushel. 85 

Indian, retail, - ° “ 15 

POTATOS, new - - - . “ 20 30 

CIDER, [according to quality,] new ‘barrel.| 1 00] 1 50 





Baicuton Marxet—Monday, Sept. 21. 
[Reported for the Chronicle and Patriot. } 

At Market this day 714 Beef Cettle, 667 Stores, 2840 
Sheep, and 1152 Swine. Nearly al! the Beef Cattle and 
Sheep were sold, and about half the Stores and Swine. 
Market quite spirited. 

Prices—Beef Cattle—An advance of 17 a 25c from 
last week—we quote $3,50 a $4,50, (one pair were taken 
at $4,75) although a mueh larger number than usual were 
taken at 4,50, also at 4,25, and 4; the barrellers have tak- 
en hold, though rather light. 

Sheep and Lambs.—Sales quick, and prices advanced ; 
we noticed two large cosset wethers taken for about $7,00 
each ; three were taken for about $4 and nine at $3 ; one 
lot of 80 old Sheep, at 2,55, one lot of 50 at $2, one lot 
of 80 at 1,80, one lot of 40 at 1,75, several lots at 1,50 a 
1,58, several at 1,33 a 1,36, and one lot at 1,17, and one 
at 1,124. 

Swine.—One lot of 50 old hogs were taken at 4c ; one 
lot of 20 Shoats at 44c. one of 25 at 4$c. one of 40 at 4c. 
one of 20 at 3c. 
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MISCELLANIES. 
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SONG. 


Whither, ah ! whither is my lost love straying— 
Upon what pleasant land beyond the sea ? 
Oh! ye winds now playing, 
Like airy spirits round my temples, free, 
Fly and tell him this from me. 


Tell him, sweet winds, that, in my woman's bosom, 
My young love still retains its perfect power, 

Or like the summer blossom, 
Still changing from the bud to the full-grown flower, 
Grows with every passing hour. 


Say, and say gently, that since we two have parted, 
How little joy—much sorrow I have known, 
Only not broken hearted, 
Because I muse upon bright moments gone, 
And think and dream of him alone. 





WAR. 


Whene’er contending nations fig ht 
For private pique or public right ; 
Armies are rais'd, the fleets are mann’d, 
They combat both by sea and land. 
Then, after many battles pass’d, 
Both tired of blows, make peace at last ; 
What is it, after all, the people get ? 
Why—widows, orphans, taxes, wooden legs and debt. 





EPITAPH 
On Thomas Kemp, hanged for Sheep Stealing. 


Here lies the body of Thomas Kemp, 

Who lived by wool, but died by hemp ; 
There's nothing would suffice this glutton, 
But, with the fleece, to steal the mutton ; 
Had he but work’d, and lived uprighter, 
He'd ne'er been hung for a sheep-biter. 





Description of a Cow.—At the sale of a farming stock 
in Gloucestershire, in England, the auetioneer gave the 
following extempore description of a cow : 


Long in her sides, bright in her eyes, 
Short in her legs, thin in her thighs, 
Big in her ribs, wide in her pins, 

Full in her bosom, small in her shins, 
Long in her face, fine in her tail, 
And never deficient in filling her pail. 





The following toast was given by Judge Fiske, at 
the late celebration of the anniversary of the Charleston 
Forensic Club: 


The Lawyer's Declaration— 
Fee simple and a simple f 
And all the fees in tail, 
Are nothing when compared to thee, 
Thou best of fees, Fx-male. 


This reminds us of an elegant and complimentary 
tetrastic attributed to the Woctor’s illustrious poetical 
namesake, the late R. B. Sheridan, who having on one 
oceasion, staid—not away, but too long with his fair one 
exclaimed at parting— , 


Toe long I've staid—forgive the crime, 
Like moments flew the hours ; 

How lightly falls the foot of time, 
Whene’er he treads on flowers. 





When Dr Sheridan called one morning on Miss M’ 
Fadan, to take his leave of her for a few days, the young 
lady asked, in a tone that well expressed more than the 
words accompanied it, how long he intended to stay 
away? To which he immediately replied— 

You ask how long I'll stay from thee : 
Suppress those rising fears : 
If you should reckon time like me, 
erhaps ten thousand years. 





Bad Singing.—There was something of Ity, it i 
true, but not less of reason, in the me Aes of . ote 
esteemed minister of New England, who at the close of 
poe badly — — gE to the choir, 

you must try again, for it is j i 
pened olber such singkag.” ier 


DR HAMILTON. 


Doctor Robert Hamilton, a most profound, clear-head- 
ed, and amiable man, frequently became so absorbed in 
his own reflections as to lose the perception of external 
things, and almost that of his own identity and existence. 
In public the man was a shadow. He pulled off his bat 
to his own wife in the streets, and apologized for not 
having the pleasure of her acquaintance; went to his 
classes in the Collegé on the dark mornings, with one of 
her white stockings on one leg, andone of his own black 
ones on the other; often spent the whole time of the 
meeting in moving from the table the hats of the students, 
which they as constantly returned; sometimes invited 
them to call on him and then fined them for callinz to in- 
sult him. He would run against a cow in the road, turn 
round, beg her pardon, ‘ Madam,’ and hope she was not 
hurt. At other times he would run against posts and 
chide them for not getting out of the way; and yet his 
conversation, at the same time, if anybody happened 
to be with him, was perfect logic and perfect music. A 
volume might be filled with anecdotes of this amiable and 
excellent man, all tending to prove how wide the distinc- 
tion is between first-rate thought, and that merely animal 
use of the organs of sense which prevents ungifted mor- 
tals from walking into wells.—The fish market in Aber- 
deen is near the Dee, and his a stream passing 
through it that fallsinto thatriver. The fish-women ex- 
pose their wares in large baskets. ‘I'he doctor one day 
marched into the place, where he was attracted by a cu- 
riously carved stone in a stack of chimneys. He advan- 
ced towards it till he was interrupted by one of the bench- 
es, from which, however, he tumbled a basket into the 
stream, and the fish which it contained were speedily 
borne towards their native element. The visage of the 
lady was instantly in lightning and her voice in thunder, 
but the object of her wrath was deaf to the loudest sounds, 
and blind to the most alarming colours. She stamped, 
gesticulated, and scolded: brought a crowd that filled 
the place ; but the philosopher turned not from his eager 
gaze,and his inward meditations on the stone. While the 
woman’s breath held good, she did not seem to heed his 
indifference, but when that began to fail, and the vio- 
lence of her acts moved not one muscle of the object, her 
rage felt no bounds; she seized him by the breast, and 
yelling in an effort of despair, ‘ Speak to me or Ill burst,’ 
sank down in a state of complete exhaustion, and before 
she had recovered, the Doctor’s reverie was over and he 
had taken his departure. 





ANECDOTE OF FRANKLIN. 


Not long after Benjamin Franklin had commenced ed- 
itor of a newspaper, he noticed with considerable free- 
dom the public conduct of one or two influential persons 
in Philadelphia. This circumstance was regarded by 
some of his patrons with disapprobation, and induced one 
of them to convey to Franklin the gpinion of his friends 
with regard toit. The Doctor listened with patience to 
the reproof, and begged the favor of his friend’s company 
at supper, on an evening which he named; at the same 
time requesting that the other gentlemen who were“dis- 
satisfied with him should attend. The Doctor received 
his guests cordially,—his editorial conduct was canvassed, 
and some advice given. Supper was at last announced, 
and the guests invited to an adjoining room. The table 
was only supplied with two puddings, and a stone pitcher 
filled with water. All were helped, none could eat but 
the Doctor. He partook freely of the pudding, and urg 
ed his friends to do the same; but it was out of the ques- 
tion—they tasted and tried in vain. When their host 
saw the difficulty was unconquerable, he rose and ad- 
dressed them, ‘ My friends, any one who can subsist up- 
on saw-dust pudding and water, as I can, needs no man’s 
patronage.’— Watson’s Annals of Philadelphia. 





A sailor who had been round the world with Capt. 
Cook, returned in safety to his native village. Of course, 
it was supposed that he must know more than anybody 
else ; the whole village gathered round him to ask ques- 
tions. He seemed to have little to say for himself, ’till 
some one asked him, if the world was round? Then with 
a tone of authority, he exclaimed, ‘As to that, I'll tell 
you what itis; theysay the world is round—but I’ve 
— all round it, and I[’ll be if it an’t as flat as this 
table’! 








At the time Mr. Peale was exhibiting his beautiful 
picture of the Court of Death in this city, he sent thé 
late Rev. Dr. Osgood a ticket, on which was inscribed, 
‘Admit the bearer to the Court of Death ;’ the old gen- 





tleman never having heardof the picture, was utterly 


confounded—‘I expected to go before long,’ said he,— 
‘but I was not prepared for so abrupt a summons.’ 





The Camel.—It is intended to introduce this useful 
animal into the South of France. Should it be found 
possible to naturalize, the advantages would no doubt be 
great. Its patience, hardy nature, amd power of endur- 
ing fatigue, are proverbial. 





Silk in Sweden.—A company for the production of 
silk in Sweden has been established at Stockholm. The 
prince-royal has made them a grant of land sufficient for 
transplanting 2,400 mulberry trees, of from two to four 
years old, which are placed at the disposal of the society. 





110 pigeons were lately taken from Antwerp to London, 
and released, to see if they would find their way back.—- 
The swiftest pigeon flew to Antwerp in 54 hours; dis- 
tance 186 miles. 





There has been a severe drought in the Southern and 
Western sections of the United States, while we at the 
East have been deluged with rain. The Southern pa- 
pers speak with rapture of a copious rain, but say they 
want more. 





What is Life ?—There is eloquence of thought 
as well as of language in the following paragraph 
from Arnott’s Elements of Physics. 

The function, by which the animal body as- 
sumes foreign matters from around, and converts 
them into its own subtsance, is little inviting in 
some of its details, but taken altogether is one of 
the most wonderful subjects which can engage the 
human attention, It points directly to the curious 
and yet unanswered question—What is Lire ? 
The student of nature may analyze with all his 
art those minute portions of matter called seeds 
and ova, which he knowes to be the rudiments of 
future creatures, and the links by which endless 
generations of living creatures hang to existence: 
but he cannot disentangle and display apart their 
mysterious Lire ! that something, under the influ- 
ence of which each little germ in due time swells 
out, to fill an invisible mould of maturity which 
determines its forms and proportions. One such 
substance thus becomes a beauteous rose bush ; 
another a noble oak ; a third an eagle, a fourth an 
elephant—yea, in the same way, out of the rude 
materials of broken seeds and roots, and leaves of 
plants, and bits of animal flesh, is built up the hu- 
man frame itself, whether of the active male, com- 
bining gracefulness with strength, or of the gentler 
woman, with beauty around her as light. How 
passing strange that such should be the origin of 
the bright human eye, whose .glance pierces as if 
the invisible soul were shot with it—or the lips 
which pour forth sweetest eloquence—of the la- 
rynx, which by vibrating, fills the surrounding air 
with mnsic: and more wonderful than all, of that 
mass shut up within the bony fortress of the scull, 
whose delicate and cirious texture is the abode of 
the soul, with its reason which contemplates, and 
its sensibility which delights in these and endless 
other miracles of creation. 
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